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COLLOIDAL LEAD JOINS X-RAYS AND SURGERY TO RELIEVS CANCER 


With thirty almost hopolercc ecancor cases apparently cured Prof. Blair Bell's 
lead troatment comes well to the front, if not to the centor, of the crowded arena 


of cancer research. 


| 
Of the 227 practically hopeless cases treatea since Novombcr, 1920, 30 havo 
y been pronounced cured, in ten the cancerous growth hac been arrested and nine are 
conridered groatly improved. Dr. Je G Adami, viceechancellor of the University 
of Liverpool in a comment in the English medical journal Lancet, in which Prof. 
Bell's papers on the lead process of treating cancer have eppeared, says that the 
thirty patients show nosisn of lead poisoning or recurrent cancer, are in good 
bodily condition and are following their usual occupations. 


Tho fnnds to earry on this line of cancer research have been furnished by prie 
vate endowment and are administered by the Liverpool Caneer Rosearch Comnittee of 
Which Prof. Bell: is now director, In his efforts to find a preparation of lead 
that would react against the cancerous cells and not harm the surrounding tiscuc 
he has beon assisted by the department of Physical Chemictry of the University of 
Liverpool. 


This has proved to be one of the most serious problems of the whole method 

of treatment. Lead salts injected diroctly into the circulatory system are poisone 
q ous. Colloidal lead, with which the best resulte are obtained, consictc of small 
; ’ particles of lead suspended in a state of more or less unstable equilibrium. The 
problem of the chemistry department of Liverpool, then, has been to devise a method 
a by which a lead colloid cotild be made moro stable and effective. A group of scicne’ 
tists working under Prof. We Ce. Mec.’ Lewis have beon coriducting a serice of invese 
tigations which, while they have producod a considorable improvement, have not yet 


~ 
T 


3 
’ Xbsen able to make a preparation that will stay suitable for use for morc than a few 
| Gays 
As yet, according to the account in Lancot, the product is still so unstable 
2 and difficult to prepare as not to warrant the publication of the prodedure necestse 
a ary to make it. It is hoped that ultimately a permanent colloid will be perfected 
i which will be then made available for ascin the hands of clinicians carefully traine 





ed to administor it. 
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In his most recently published analysis of his results Prof. Bell ctresses 
the point that much work must still be done to make a moro active preparation of’ 
lead that will be less poisonous to tho system generally. All types of malicnant 
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growths, ho declares, arc probably anenabla to the bencficial influonce of load if 
only emough of the motal can reach them. 


He does not hesitate to employ auxiliary moasuros of eurgery, X-rays, or radq' 
ium when circumstances seem to warrant but rocommends that when the growth has been 
partly or apparently entirely removed, “intravenous injections of lead should bo 
employed within a few days of the operation when possibile." 


In conclusion he states that "the method of trestment is difficult, and to come 
extent dangerous and can only be safely omploycd by those who are thoroughly expere 
ienced in the work, and have aaboratory facilities at their disposal." 


DEAF LEARN MOVEMSNT CF SPEECH BY TOUCH 


A way to show totally deaf persons that spoken language has rhythm is being ° 
tested by Dr. Robert He Gault, professor of psychobogy in Northwestern University, 
who, undor the auspices of theNNtional Resesrch Council, is conducting experiments 
upon students of Gallaudet College for the Deaf. The method has grown out of Dre 
Gault'’s oxpcriments in relation to sensation of touch. If it is put into use in 
schoolc for the deaf, it will help the child who has nevor heard the sound of spoken 
words to talk much more normally. ’ 


"Tho deaf person has great difficulty in grasping the idea of the swing of 
human speech," cays Dre Gault. "That is why his centences often sound stiff-jointe 
ed end qucerly accented. 3y means of apparatus which cnnveys the vibrations of a ~ 
cpecker's voice to the finger tip of tho deaf person, he is able to catch the swing 
of the sentences and the grouping of words and phrases, and finc distinctions among 
words." 


The apparatus used for those exnerinents is tre same that Dr. Geult has usod 
for some time in tosting tho practicability of cnabling the decf to understand 
speech by the way bt feels upon their finger tips. The speaker tulkse into a 
transmitter, and the vibretinns of his voice are amplified 175 times. ‘Tho deaf™ 
listener, who may be in a different part ofthe building, holds in his hand a rece 
ceiving device that looks like a radio earphone, ard presses ere finger against | 
the dice to catch the vibrations. Different vowels and consonants have different 
vibrations, and ons by one, the student learne to identify the sounds that make 
up the language. 


Some of the deaf subjects who have spent no uoge than 120 hours in the laborae 
tory have learned to recognize several hundred words with their fingceree, One suce 
ceeded in identifying 120 géwtendcs without error, aftcr having becn over them but “ 

eight times, and others have done almost as well. 


These subjects, Dr.’ Gault says , have now acquired.a familiarity with the 
swing: or movement of speech which thsy never had before. ‘This is giving thon a 
thrill of speech that they never oxpericncode They enjoy the movement of VOrse, 
some verses more than others. They can take a list of unfamiliar sontences and 
mark them to indicate how a good reader might read theme; Subjects of corresponding 
ago and school experience who have not tuken part in any of Ir. Gault's exporiments 
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are appreximately 26 per cont. infcrior in this respect ta the practiced subjectre, 
ad used . 
Dr. Hault also has/his method in connection with lip reading, and he has 
denonstrated that the fool of speech if of practical use here. 


"There are many different groups of »words, each member of which looks like 
evory other word in the group to the individual who is reading the lips of a 
speaker," he oxplains. "For instance, the words 'aim' and ‘apo’ look oxactly 
alike as the lips form then. These syllables, however, are very different when 
they are felt by aid of the instrunent in the laboratory." 


The psychologist has selected 103 such groups at random for cxperinmental 
purposes to discover how far the conse of touch can go in making distinctions 
anong them. In only seven groups out of the 103 did he fail to find definito 
difforences in feele-diffcrent enough to enable the subjects to make identifications. 


Because of the large number of words that are difficult to distinguish in 
unaided lip reading, he believes that learning would be easier for the deaf child 
if he could watch the teacher's lips andat the same tine feel the words in his 
fingers. 


"Whon the deaf in school can both see « cpeaker's face and feel his words and 
the movement of hic speech, inetruction can be very greatly speoded up without 
soparating the pupil from the language of normally hearing people," says Dr. Gault. 


RUSSIAN EXPSRIMENTS CONFIRM MILLIKAN'S SUPER=-X=RAY FIND 


The discovery of super=xerays, consisting of extremely short-wave radiations 
coming to the carth from outer space, possessed of tromendously high penetrating 
power, has been confirmed by two Russian scientists, Dr. le Myssowsky and Dr. 

Le Tuwim, who have repeated parts of the experiments performed by Dr. Re. Ae, Millikan 
in the United States and Dr.; Kolhorster, tho Gorman pioneer in super=x-ray roseearch, 


The Huesian scientiste made tests of the enetrating power of the rays by 
sinking specially arranged electroscopes beneath the waters of Lako Onega in 
Western Russia, and found that the rays were quenched at a depth of 19 meters, or 
about 69 fcot. This was the depth determined by Dr. Millikan in California moun- 
tain lakes, and by Dr. Kolhorster in the Bosphorus during the World Ware: Waves — 
able to pass through this depth of water, plus the thickness of the earth's atmos~ 
phere through which thsy come on their way from outer space, have a penetrating a 
power, according to the physicists!’ calculations, that would carry them through six 
fcet of lead. 


A color whecl which can be used to detect color blindness has been invented. 
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MISSISSIPPI EVOLUTION LAW TO BE CHALLENGSD BY CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


Mississippi's new anti-evolutiion‘law already faces a challenge on the part 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, the erganization that undertook the defense 
of John T. Scopes in the famous Paytor anti-evolution trial last summer. Arthur 
Garfield Hays, member of the Scopes defense counsel, has informed Science Service 
that the organization is contemplating c test case, but will attack this time by 
means of a taxpayer's suit, whichyHough it offers lees pessibility of the spectac= 
ular proceedings that sarted the Dayton trial at the same time affords a better 
Opportunity for a thorourh-going legal test, free from extranecus appeals to 


religions prejudice and mod emotions. 


ng "it is of course necessary that the 


initiative be taken by a citizen and taxpayer in the state affected. We are now in 
communication with a number of interested prrsons in Mississippi, and as soon as we 


shall have made the preper arrangements we shall take action." 


. es cat 
"In bringing such a suit," said Mr. Hays, 


Mr. Haye also stated that thé appeal in the Scapes case is still pending >e- 
fore the supreme court ef the State of Tennesses. ‘The defense had ite case ready 
some time ago, he stated, but the State has been slow in preparing its brief. It is 
hoped, however, that a hearing may be had some time during Maye: 


CONCRETE ROADS "TIRE" SAYS HIGHWAY EXPERT 


Like the people who ride over them, concrete roads get "tired" and require 
periods of rest that they may recuperate, Prof. Se Se Staind org, eof the University 
of Maryland, and assistant director of the Highway Research Board ef the National 
Research Vouncil has discovered. This is one of the subjects being studied at 
the University of Maryland and other institutions ongaged in highway rosearch. 


"Sonsid aye attention is being given to determining the causes of cracking 
in concrete roads," said Prof. Steinberg. "The extent of cracks in a slab is 
dependent upon the underlying soil, the quality of the concrete, and the loads the 
pavement must bear. When a vehicle passes over a concrete pavement, the slab is 
deflected. The result is that under traffic the road is subjected to a wave action, 
the slab rising and falling with each passage ef a wheel. On roads under heavy 
traffic at high speeds, this motion may be repeated many hundred times an hour. 


"Experiments have been conducted in the laboratory simulating these field 
conditiens, with the discovery that concrete is subject to fatigue, which, in many 
respects, is analogous to muscular fatigue in human beings. After continued rapid 
application of load, the normal elastic properties of the concrete are evorcome 
and the fatigue limit is reached. The result is a break in the concrete and the 
appearance of a crack in the road. The analory te muscular fatigue is further 
evidenced by tie fact that if before failure the concrete is permitted te have long 
Periods of rost, it recovers its ability to rosist the applicd forces and the fatigu: 
limit, or life of the slab, is extended. 


"Tho stresses produced in roads, by traffic, as well as the deflections and 
changes of length they cause, are measured by specially censtructed instrumonts 
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installed in the road. An analysis of these measurements serves to determine the 
proper thickness of the road slab in its different parts to support the traffic 
tho road must carry." 





A recent improvement described by Prof. Stcinberg is a now kind of coment, 
‘ which, when used in concrete, has the property of developing greater strength in 24 
; hours than is developod by the ordinary Portland cement in 28 days. This opens up 
remarkable possibilities in road construction. 


q "Whereas, by use of the ordinary coment a road must ‘cure', ar acquire strength, 
for 14 days after being laid, during which time it is not permitted to carry traffic, 
it may now be possible to build a pertion of a concrete road on one day and open it 
to traffic the next. Studics are under way to dotermine more fully the physical 
properties and characteristics of this cement," he stated. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA UNEARTHS RARE RELICS OF EARLY MAN 


A zoo of all the prehistoric animals including cave bears, rhinoceroses, wooly 
manmoths, hyenas, wolves and lions, that flourished whon gla olers were still in 
ordcr in the weather program of Europe, are being mounted in the Zemake Muscum at 
brno, Czechoslovakia. 


Czechoslovakia now has the largest collection of later ae ae Aurignacian 
remains in the world, according to information fust received by Dre Ales Hrdlicka, 
physical anthropolagist of the Smithsonian Institution. Paleolithic grater to that 
great period before history begins, when man merely chipped flint to make weapons 
and implements for use in his daily life, and knew no pottery, no agriculture, and 
as yet domesticated no animals. Moravia, the central part of Czechoslovakia con= 
tains more cultural remains of the later part of this age than probably any sther 
section of Surope. 


According also to Dr, Urdlicke's correspondent, Dr. Karel Absolon, curator of 
the Zemske Musoum, all the private collections of this region relating to early man 
have lately been bought by tho State to be merged into one big collection so that 
practically all of the remains of Moravia are concentrated at Brno. ~ 


At Predmost, an important site é6r the remains of this age previously thought 
to be exhausted, a big ditch instirated by an industrial concern two yoars ago cut 
the exploration field in half and exposed still other largo strata of cultural re- 
mainse Recent government appropriations have enabled anthropologiets to continuo © 
the excavations in this and in other ficlds and Dr. Abtsolon's letter to Dr. 

Irdlicka contains the first official account of the valuable prehistoric relics thai 
have come to light.’ 


"We have been digging at Predmost," says Dre Absolon, "systematically since 
1924 and discovoring new troasmres., Tho work of exploration may be carried on here 
for many years. We havo found very beautiful now "laurel leavec', (flint points) 
& large quantity of new stone implements, a sculpture of the human face and tons of 
bones." 
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"The wvont . of the greatest importance was the oponing of a new exploration - 
fiéid in southorn Moravia, at Vistonico, which place is uow as important as Tred= 
most and may become more cclebrated if we find there fossilized human skeletons. 


"One can hardly imagine a more favorable location for the Aurignac nan, 
whether he migrated fror Last to West or fron Wost to East, provably from the Wacte 
I am sure thet we shall solve this quection after we have explored all the statione 
in Moravia and Galicia; as far as the Ukraine. We do rot kiow the tual extent 
of the Vistonico fiold, but even that wes diccovered simply by the finding of flint 
inplonents on the surface of tho fields, and wo have records of many such fields 
where flint dagittipir ere to be found on the surface, at points distant many kilo- 
meters from one another. The stratum of cultura) remains is hore as much as 60 
centineters (about two fect) ceep and literally overcrowded with flint implements 
and other rare objectse. Here there aro rezl ciluvicl "k jokxcrmoddinge" such as wo 
have not known in tho diluviun heretofore, large burnt. spaces fillod vith mommoth 
bonee, come split, with the joints cut off, the marrow taken out, but a great many 
entire. [Ff them all tio nost precious are ctatucttes and enong them ea splendid ney 
‘'diluvial Vonus*.’ For a leoag time we were unable to tell of what matcrial thesco 
statuettes wore made; they were rather hocuvy and under microscopic inspection looked 
as if made of compressod a.nd burnt clay. * was only by cherical tests recently 
undortaken that wo ascortained that they were simply carved out of bone which has 
boen mineralized in ea peculiar way, Sanliiond. in the truc sense of tho torre” 


—- pene -——se ee 


CRAMMING NO FELP TO SOLLEGS STUDENTS 


Crarrting the night before oxaminations may pack college students’ minds with 
orudition, but the vigil will mako them so slcopy that they will not be able to 
ake efficient use of their hastily acquired learning when'tho test comece. An 
experiment on five Stanford students by Herbert R. Laslett, a graduate student in 
the departnent of psychology, indicates that lack of sleep has a cetoriorating 
effoct on tho "higher mental powers", 


The experiment in question lasted 72 hours. For thres nights the five bogs 
remained awake and performed various tests in the department of psychology lnborre 
tories. Av intervals they were given intelligence tests. 


Mr. Laslett expects to determine by further ‘experiments whether there is any 
sis for the theory that cleop may bo a "habit", and may not be necessary to 
pres ical well being.’ Napoleon is pointed out as an exaplo of a. man who had very 
little eleep and proponents of tho "sleep habit" theory declare that man may de ablo 
ultimately to break tho habit and de with little or norsloepe! | 


The Stanford tests, Mr. Maclott said, chow that less of three nights! cleep 
is net physically harmful.!} All his subjocts wore given phycical oxaninations by an 
attending physician at intervels.' 


In commenting on tho tests, he saids 


"While it is quite possible that the story of Napoloon living twenty years 
with an average cf loess than four hours’ sleep « night has ¢« real foundction, this 
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may be auo to the fact that sleep has depth as well as length, and’ it in poscibdle 
for a man to slaop*"hard! and dorive whatevor rostorative effects sleop may have in a 


short timo.’ 


"The experiment wo conductod at Stanford indicated in its goneral results that 
lack of sleep causes a definite lowering of tho higher mental facultics, an inabil- 


ity to concentrate and reason with normal accuracy. 


"It was belicved that the tost might indicate the areas which cause sleeplesr= 
noss-= the optic nervo, or areas in the cerebrum or cerebellum, but the offect of 
Bleep is so complox that it is imposcible, as far as wo have gone, to determino the 
relation of the various parts of the nervous orcomization to the apparent need of 


Sleepe™ 


Generally stated, said Mr. Laslett, the losceof-sleer test showed that persons 
who give up their nighily rost will suffer greatly in a lowered mental capabili ty, 
while théir physical wellebeing will nct be frertly affected by this specific factor. 





DIPETHERIA IMMUNIZATION IORSASES SAFETY 15 TIMES 


The child who has not been immunized ageinc tdiggtheria is from 10 to 15 times 
tiore liable to the discase than one who has, according to Dr. Charles V.| Chapin, 


superintencent of hcalth of Providence, Re Ie, 


Dr. Chapin, in citing these recults for a represcntctive of Science Sorvice, 
said he had been conducting Schick tests und observations for a period of three 
yoars i the public schools of Providence. Up to this time he has refrained from 
nokinByBRES conclusions, fceling that he wanted to be sure of hic results, he scid.. 


A total of 27,613 children have been subjected to the toxinenntitoxin teste 
in the three-year period. Dre Chapin, who is preparing an articlo for a national 
medical journal, said his study showed that out of 108 cares ofdiphtheria which 
occurred during this period, only 12 were of children who had boen immunized. 


During the first year, with 23 cases of the diseece, thero wes but ons case 
contracted by a child out of the 4391 who had been treatcd.: In the second year, 
when «.°6859 children were treated, out of the 25 casosof dtikrtheria only fovr 
immunized children contracted it. 


The third year, with 16, ,363 children immunized, thore were 55 cases otdsjetheria 
of which only soven had been treated. The testc were largely condcucted by Dr. Ce! Le: 
Scammon and Dr. Alton Se Pope, assistant to Dr. Haven Emerson of Columbia Univer« 
sity.’ : 





Tne Chinese used fingerprints as e.nls on documents before the time of Christ. 
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FINDS THRED BASES WAN BODY TYPES 


Man started his evolution with a stocky, solid body of medium height anc 
modoratély brunette corploxion, and worked both waye from that boginning, according 
to Prof.’ Re. Bonnett Boan of tho University of Virginia, who proposes a new systom 
of classification of racial types in forthcoming issues of the quarterly Reviow of 
Biology and of the Americen Journal of Anatemy. 


Prof. Bean regards the primitive Necndorthal man of central Surope as the 
ancestor of the human race, and his phYsique is taken as the type of a medium: 
built body, or "Mesomorph". From this-central type development took place in two 
directions, toward a longelegged, lonreheaded figure and toward a shortelimbec, . ... 
round-headed one. The former Prof.’ Scan calls "Hypermorph", or "higheform", and 
ths latter "Hypomorph" or "loweform",. 


According to the thoory, changes in the body conformation took placo wher the 
descendants of the original, "mesomorphic" men began their migrations! Those who 
remained inland, under conditions more or less similar to those of thoir first 
home, retained their medium structure. Those who migratod to the coastlonds devels 
oped the longer and rangicr "nypernorphic" characteristics under their new environ= 
ments; Those who wanderod couthward and southoastward toward the tropicc, or northe 
ward into the arctic zone, got into regions more or less unfavorable for the best . 
human development and, in Prof. Boen's words, "wore reduced to a more or less 
infantile form, with skort arms and legs and round hoads and faces. This finds its 
extreme manifestation among tho Negrillos of Africa, the Negritos of the Pacific, 
andthe Malays, and in a more or loss modified form among the peoples of the 
subearctic regions, ac the Siborians and the Lappse" 


Prof. Bean's new system of classification docs not run parallol with the 
Older arrangements of the divisions of the human race, but cuts right across then, 
In the white raco there are both mesomorphs and hypermorphs, but none of the low 
type hypomorphs.' In the two other great color=groups, the blacks and the ycllow- 
browns, 211 three of the new fermtypes aro found. ~ 


ano eee wwe’ 


THE SPHINX HAS FIRST CLEANING SINCE 1886. 


Visitors to Egypt‘now have the opportunity to obtain an unobstructed view of 
the front of the Sphinx, including its foot which are on exhibition for the first — 
time in forty yoars. The Egyptian government, according to advices reaching hero, 
has undertaken not only to clear away the over mounting desert sand but also to 
make much needed repairs on the vonerable genius of the Nile. 


The clearing away of the tons of sand and gravel nocessary to uncover the 
Sphinx complotoly involves So'much labor that it was undertaken but three tines 
curing the nineteenth century, the last excavation occurring in 1686.' A vorftable 
army of follaheoen is requirce to remove sand by the basketful to a point far 
enough away so that it will not immediatcly blow back and renier their labor usce 
less. It is recorded by medioval travelors that sometimes only the hoad of the ~ 
image has been visible over the shifting sands of the desert. 
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Between the feet there is now on viow the stele, or sculptured tablet of 
Tahutmes IV, on which is recorded a dream that came to that monarch while taking a 


noonday nap in the Sphinx's shadow,’ 


Archacologists are somewhat disturbed by severel cracks that have previously 
escaped notice in the rock from which the image is carved. These are being filled 
under governmental direction with a specially prepared coment. The explanation has 
been offered that they have been caused by seepage from water that has collected in 
& hole about three feet deep at the top of the head. 

There aro various legends about this hole. Some say it is mercly a tomb 
shaft, while others have fruitlessly invostigated-it with theidea of finding an 
entrance to subterranean troasure chambers.’ . 


Tho French egyptologist, Hippolyte Boussac, has suggested that the hole was 
designed to hold the base of a gigantic headdress, such as the Egyptian god Osiris 
is usually depicted as woaring. ty may either have been lost, he says, or never 
finished like somo of the Furopean cathedrals which are lacking a tower or two ef 
the original dosign, several of them to this day. 


0 oo bo ge be to as tw nw ae 


TEMPERAMENTAL BACTERIA PROTECT MAN'S HEALTH 


Why do some bacteria start to grow lator than others when placed in a different 
but favorable environment? Howover much scientists argue over the reasons, this 
unaccounted for’fact is of very great importance. For this property, which is 
called dormancy, plays ean important part in the body's resistanco to infectious 


disease. 


Tt has been suggested variously by bacteriologists:that some temperamental 
bactefia individuals do not recover from the ghogk of boing transferred to strange 
environment, even if it is auspicious enough for the common hord to grow inj that 
some have thicker walls than others; and that some cells suffer from what is teche 
nically know as "heat inhibition" when transplanted to a now medium for grovwth., 


In a paper in the Journal gt Infectious Diseases Victor Burke and two collabo= 
rators at the State College of “ashington cover the situation by saying that dor= 
mancy is probably due to a combimation of all these factors. 


This temperamental behavior on the part of some bacteria, the paper continuos, 
is of importance to man because it duts down the chances of infection by reducing the 
number of organisms that would otherwise start mowing in the body all at once.’ 

Since the bacterial cells begin to multiply at different times the body has an 
opportunity to initiate defensive reactions before the cclls all develop.' If onough 
of them romain dormant a sufficinntly long time they will be excluded by the white 
corpuscles before serious development takes place. 


eo teiete me a tease 
Twoeheaded snakes, abnormal creatures like two-headed calves, are occasionally 


found, ; 
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YELLOWSTONE PARK HAS NSW HOT SPRING 

A new hot spring has broken out at Marmoth Hot Springs, whore the park head- 
quarters are situated according to a report from Park Naturalist E.J.'Sawyer. The 
) : new jet comes through a vent about two inches long and three-quarters of an inch 
y across, and is depositing travertine limestone over an area varying from 25 to 35 
feet in diameter.’ It is located on the lower part of the great group of limestone 
terraces,near the rocky cone known as “Liberty Cap",! Due to the soft and crumbling 
nature of the limestone in the Mammoth Hot Springs formation, there is a good deal 
of shifting about in the location of the springs in this place, but there has been 
no activity in this particular section of the formation for twenty years or more. 








mere we eee 


TABLOID BOOK REVIEW 


PRACTICAL PHOTOMICROGRAPHYs by J.' ‘E.! Barnard and Frank V.! Welch.' New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1926.' 316 ppely $6.00. 


Like modern astronomy, many branches of modern biology, not to mention such 
branches of chemistry and other sciences as metallurgy, would not have reached 
their present state of development without the aid of photography.' Just as the fi 
photographic plate in the telescope has revealed to thé-astronomer hitherto invise 
ible galaxies, of inconceivably vast dimensions, so has the same silver chloride 
emulsion shown the microscopist objects so small that they cannot be seen with the 
eye, even when aided with the most poworful microscope. 

In this book Mr, Barnard, who ts probably one of the world's leading authori= 
ties in photomicrography and his coeauthor destribeé the methods whichthey have 
found successful and give plenty of practical advice for all branches of the art, 
from the simplest low power work to the most difficult with the highest Ravan i IS 
tions.’ To‘anyone just starting in this fascinating work, whether as a pastime or a 
profession, as woll as to the technician who is already partly familiar with tho 
subject, the book will be a welcome addition to his library.! 








» ed 


| FOOD AND HEALTH.e! By Re} He! Ae! Plimmer and Violet G.! Plimmer, Londons Longmans 
Green and Company. 1925.! 


It requires a good deal of hardihood to write a book, even a small book, about 
vitamins; our knowledge of this new and nascent subject is changed with almost 
every issue of every scientific periodical.' But the authors have done yeoman 
service in bringing what was known about vitamins up to & few days ago into one 
place, putting it tnto language understood of the people, and introducing a clever 
and catchy “square-meal" diagram to give point to their text and make the main 
facts casy to remeriber’.' 
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Similarly, blood vengeance once existed almost the world over. The doath of 
a menbex of one's own family must be avenged, it was felt, by taking a life from 
the family that cowsed the death. Even,so mild a statcenan as Confuciue believed 
that a lesser official could not live in the samo country with one who had killed 
a high officer of state; that a subordinate must personally see that the death 


of his superior was avengod. 


Yot the institution of private blood-vongence has been done away with, and 
without roquiring human naturo to change by so much as a hair's breadth. Wo — 
simply have instituted better methods of satisfyinz the ancient human impulses, 
While leaving the impulses themselves strong and untouched. In tho same way ono 
might spoak of piracy and of duclling, which alse have been virtually abolished 


while human nature romains unchanged. 


But I hasten on to slavery, which gomes closer to us, and whose abolition is 
within the memory of men who still livo. Slavery's hold is from carlicst tincs. 
The enslavoment of others has marked the leading peoples of the world. Civiliza~- 
tion itself has seomed impossible without it. Only yeaterday the living bodics 
of men and woren were bought and sold evon in our own land. 


But when the timc camo for Lincoln to sign the great Proclamation, did he by 
onc jot or tittle have to annul the lawe of human naitre itsolf? No. He left 
mon, as before, to be avarigious still. Thoy still are ready to use other nen 
for their own interests, But men have been prohibited from buying and sclling 


men as one buye cattle. 


Now is war, in its relation to human naturo,cesontially different from those 
other forms of social behavior which havedisappeared? War unqucstionably is one of © 
the modes in which our nature finds cxpression. So deep are war's foundations, 60 
firm its iron hold, that all thoughtful men will have at times almost come touch of 


despair that there can be cuccesc against it. 


And yet despair is not scientifically justified. Confidence of success hore 
can be had without forgetting or distorting human nature. Hope can be hold without 
shutting one's eyos to the plain facts of psychology. It may well be true that 
in all its large outline human nature does not change. And yet our experimnce 
shows that our unchanging nature permits important changes in human conduct. Ine 
gecd, under the stimulation of social entorprise, human nature not only pernits 


but demands profound changes. 


We cannot doubt that humanity will koep the great impulses which still lead 
to war, « among whichare the love of wealth, the love of adventure, tho love of 
honor, the love of Mother Country. Yot there can be a growing impationce, a 
growing abhorrence of satisfying these great impulses by the old bloody methods. 
Nor is there in the science of psychology anything to assure us that in this ono 
region no further advance is possible; to assuro ts that hero men have reachod 
the last limit of their inventiveness; that they can institute no shrewdor, no 
more satisfying devices to express their devotion to thoir own nation's life and to 


the life of the world. 


Within wide limits human naturo does not chango. Yot we are wholly wrong if 
we suppose that, for the end we here have in mind, it needs to change. Great things 
have been done for huganity while human nature has romained the same. Our civili- 
zation has been rid of human sacrifice in religion, of privato blood-vengeance in 
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our civil life, of piracy upon the high seas, of slavery in all our leading 
communities. Every one of these social institutions has had the support of men's 
permanent passions, of mon's deep impulses. To rid the world of these ancient 
instruments it has not been necessary to rid the world of men. Nor have we noeded 
to wait until all sinners have been changed to saints. It has beon necessary 
merely that men should be socially pregressive, inventive, adventurous. Men have 
had to cooperate with one another untiringly to change the old habits of their 
life. New ways of justiec and law and order have had to be viewed with hospitality, 
without a too~tenacious clinging to the cruder and less effective ways. 


Human nature plays a double role. It runs with tho haro and hunts with tho 
hound. It expresses itself by remaining in the old, by reverting to the old. 
But it expressos itself no less by leaving tho old, by moving to the new. It has 
not stood as w wall against progress. Tho advance, the untiring search for more 
effective institutions of justice, for more effective ways of meeting the rival 
Claims of large roups of men, - these changes also are an utterance of our nature. 
The deepest forces behind human conduct do not merely oppose civilization; they 
press us to be more and more civilized/ Ruman nature resists progress; but in all 
leading lands it also ovorcomes its own resistance, its inertia and habits, ite 
own conservatism. Out of our human nature have come the motives, the human insetru- 
ments and leadors, the intelligence, the insistent urging, which have enriched and 
strengthened our civil life. And these same great forees, psychology in no wiso 
forwids us to oxpect, will bring the more favored nations to cooperate in cstabe 
lishing a bottcr institution than war to do tho work of war. Three of the Four 
Horsemen and not two only, we may hope will ceasc to scourge the world. 


APRIL METEORS FOLLOW PATH OF HALLEY'S COMET 


Nearly half a century will clapse before Halley's comet will again visit 
the regions of the carth, but if you look to the northeastern sky about the twonty-= 
ninth of April and sec some shocting stars, the chances are that you aro observing 
some of the picces of this femous comet. As these shooting stars, or metoors, 
come from a point in the constcllation of Aquarius, the wator bearer, which risos 
in the cast just before the sun, ambitious porsons, starting out on pro-broakfast 
golf-ganes, before sunrise, have the best chance of cecing then. 


Though these meteors seem to move along paths radiating from a point in 
Aquarius, near the star "eta Aquarii", they are actually moving in parallel orbits. 
Just as the rails of a track seem to come together in the distancc, the perspective 
effect makes the meteors seem to come from a certain point, whichastronomers call 
the radiant. The meteors always move alons the same gonereal path, and when, in 
April, the earth crosses it, the shooting stars are seon, civing rise to an unusual- 
ly large number of meteors in a night, or an actual "meteor shower", 


The meteors of the April shower, technically known as the "cota Aquarids,” 
have been observed for many y2ars at the same ceason, and it hase been shown by an 
Amorican astronomer, Dr. Charles P. Olivier, of the Leandor McCormick Obcorvatory 
at tho Univorsity of Virginia, that the path through which this shower moves 
corresponds closely with that of Halley's comet. So:dn these shooting ctars, wo 
apparently have some of the material given off by this famous comet hitting the 
earth's atmosphore, and then, by friction, becoming incandescent. 





